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AUGUST 1st, 18G2. 



A FEW WORDS ON PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, 

By Caroline Reinagle. 

(Concluded from page 258J 

FINGERING OP DOUBLE NOTES. 

In a double shake on white keys, the fingering 
may be +\; or where the lower note of the 
lower part is a black key, \ £. In either case, if 
followed by a turn, thus :• — • 

W 23 

2 3 4 34 IS 4 



The same passages for the left hand 




m 



34 



33= 



-8= 






+ i 



3f 






+ i 



The same fingering should be used in any 
similar passage, though less rapid than a shake : — 

3 2 

L+ + - 




From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 2, Op. 14. 

A succession of thirds, if staccato, may, in the 
key of C, be all played with the thumb and second 
finger, or all with the first and third. If legato, 
the fingering used in ascending will be, for the 
right hand, » ^ |, for the left hand, | £ *, 
repeated as often as necessary. In descending, 
the fingering for the two hands will of course be 
reversed. For the sake of ending the passage 
with the fourth finger or thumb, + or |" can be 
introduced before or after \ or + : — 




2 3 % ' 2 3 4 2 3*1+1 * 1 « J: 

-a — |««gg ^-'t — r ~*~ at ~P j — — ^iWr — 1~ 



The last passage may be fingered more simply, 
by omitting the use of .£, and changing the 
position more frequently : — 







=g£|glip^^g; 



2 I 

4 3 



+ 2 3 +■ 
4 4 12 



In other keys the last system will serve, with 
the occasional use of \ ^., whether the passage be 
staccato or legato. 







^•sfcr- 



Ts ! 3 ^ * J! ' ' "j 11 



The chromatic scale in thirds can be fingered 
nearly like the diatonic : — 




rr +7i + ' + ' + 2 » + 

Or, the upper notes may be played with the 
second and third fingers alternately, introducing 
the fourth where two white notes come together ; 
the lower notes with the thumb on all the white 
keys, the first finger on all the black : — 




^^ ph^^E^^^^4=\ 



+ + i + i 
+ i+i 

From Chopin's Studies, Op 25, Book 3. 

A succession of sixths, if staccato, may, in the 
key of C, be all played with the thumb and fourth 
finger. In other keys, whether the passage be 
legato or staccato, the following combination of 
fingers, though in varying order, will be employed, 
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the third and first finger of each hand playing, 
where practicable, a black key : $.$.* and 43 1. 
The same fingering will serve for successive 
sixths on white keys, if they are to be played 
legato ; 







From Beethoven's Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 47. 

Example for the left hand : — 



2 + 



Mi^3i3,3^£t|g^i|i^^^E|0 



4--^t^- 



r+ *f l T +f+-# -2 



From Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 20. 

The above examples are evidently not double 
notes, but. requiring to be played with smoothness 
and rapidity, must be fingered according to 
the preceding rule. A due regard to smoothness 
will, in many cases, suggest where the above 
rules are inapplicable. Finger, then, such a 
phrase as the following, thus: — 



an 



'£& 



4 S 2 

4- J*l | 

-F — v~f- 

+ + 



:and not 
- thus. 



lESEi 



3 4 4 



i 



FIKG BRING OF ARPEGGIOS. 
Passages of arpeggio are nothing more than 
sprinkled chords, and must be fingered in like 
manner : — 

1 3.-- 1 2-«- 2 3. 13. 



If extending to one note beyond the octave, a 
change of position may be made, if found easier : 



, 4- 



ESE 






,fe 



•X-- 



13+13 



it^tttrjct 



11 



If the arpeggio is continued over several 
octaves, the same fingers (except where the thumb 
replaces the fourth) will be used in the same 
order, and on the same notes : — 

4 




--* 



But the order in which the fingers are used at 
starting will be determined by the requirement of 
the notes at the end of the arpeggio. Here 
follows one which is necessarily fingered in three 
different ways : — 





4 



4- !£ :*:--*--*' 



An arpeggio founded on a chord of the seventh, 
may, if the seventh be a white key, be fingered 
with 4- 1 3 4 , or with 4-123: — 




+ ,2 |^&=. 




If passing notes are mixed with the arpeggio, 
it may still assist in determining the fingering, to 
ascertain what fingers would play the notes if they 
were struck together. These are the notes and 
fingers employed in the passage from Chopin 
which follows : — 

3 . 

4= 



m 



lg=*=°:: 



Here, however, as in commencing a scale whose 
tonic is a black key, the first finger will, in starting, 
replace that which belongs to the note : — 



q q +-*-£-*-p- +« 



•3 2 + 



**& 



=t; 






«> "f 2 3 + 1 2 

From Chopin's Scherzo, Op. 31. 

An arpeggio on three black keys will be subject 
to the same rules as one on three white. 

Where white and black keys are mixed, it may 
be sometimes desirable to play the black key with 
the fourth finger and thumb, thus : — 




From Beetlioven'3 Sonata, Op. 13. 
FINGERING WITHOUT CHANGE OF POSITION. 

It is always desirable to finger without a change 
of position any short passage that will admit of 
it, thus : — 
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i + s+iii.! I 



*§:se 



-l. 



.^nm 



2 4 13 + 2+1 
From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 1, Op. 14. 



and 



again : — 



"* 1 +2 1 3 2 4 + ' + 2 l 3 



fca 



+1+213 2 4+1 



£*£ii§iiip*si^ 



From Beethoven's Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 47. 

The fingering of the two preceding examples 
may remind the pupil of Herz's five-note exer- 
cises, which, with Kalkbrenner's for turning the 
thumb, are even more strengthening than scales, 
the practice of which, however, they must not 
supersede. 

FINGERING OF OCTAVES. 

It is well known that octaves on the black keys 
are played with the thumb and third, and some- 
times with the thumb and second finger : — 

3 4 3 „ 3 4 

-*-_** i - * 



B 



±: 



=t 



=P 



=Ee*e 



It should also be remembered that the third 
finger is often to be used, in turn with the fourth, 
even on a white octave, where smoothness, and 
not rapidity, is the object of attainment : — 




In a longer group of reiterated notes, containing 
any uneven number, it is immaterial which finger 
begins : but the last three or four notes must 
always befingered so that the thumb may conclude, 
thus : — 



fe^^sfSfe^ 



m-w-*-m-m-w- 




From Haydn's Sonata, Op. 78. 

When there are but two of the same note, the 
first finger and thumb are generally used. But 
if the passage ascends ordescends uninterruptedly, 
there can be no objection to the use of the first 
and second fingers : — 

, u l + i + iii 



liitegllilll iilil 



1 + 



1 + 



The first and second fingers would be preferable 
where the two reiterated notes are differently 
accented : — 



* t^-'-^»- ^-^i ~z 




2 12 1 



2 1 2 1 2^1 



Similarly, the same lingers should be used in 
every division of a sequence : — 



3 '2 1 + 3 2 1 + 




FINGERING OF REITERATED NOTES. 

Reiterated notes, if in groups of four, or of 
three followed by one which concludes the phrase 
(whether that one be the same, or a lower note), 
are played with the third, second, first finger, and 
thumb, thus : — 



1 + 321+3 2 l + 

But if in groups of three, and the concluding 
note be higher than the reiterated, the second 
finger will commence each group, thus : — 



A SYSTEM OF FINGERING ESSENTIAL. 

Any difficulty found in fingering a passage is a 
proof that a regular system is essential for it. 
The pupil will therefore do well in such a case to 
seek for herself some rule which, if even faulty, 
will be better than none at all. The very best 
system of fingering on the Pianoforte is perpetually 
defeated by the irregular situation of the black 
keys. In the following few bars they soon 
interrupt the fingering naturally adopted : — 
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From Mozart's Concerto, No. 1. 

Now, let a few of the suggestions offered pre- 
viously to the rules for fingering be applied to 
the above sequence. It ascends, and will be 
played therefore with a gradual crescendo. It is 
not recommended habitually to accent the first 
note of every group, but here the first note of 
each is a little higher than most of the preceding 
notes, and should therefore be a little stronger. 

Some of the same rules, with others regarding 
accent and phrasing, can be advantageously 
applied to the following more expressive passage : 




I 



i r-*r. 



fcfc=ir=Ezt 



££ 



m 






From Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 13. 

The dotted minim in the last bar requires 
accent, partly because it is a longer note than any 
near it, but principally because it is preceded by 
another G which is unaccented. 

FINGERING IN CROSSING THE HANDS. 

In crossing one hand over the other, the use of 
the thumb of the crossed hand should be avoided, 
as it throws the elbow and shoulder into an un- 
comfortable position. This inconvenience must, 
nevertheless, be endured if the fingering of the 
passage be thereby greatly simplified. 

FINGERING IN DUETS. 

In Pianoforte music for four hands, it is neces- 
sary for the left hand of the Primo player, and 
the right hand of the Secondo player to make 
great use of the third and fourth fingers ; other- 
wise an entanglement is not unlikely to occur. 



The practice of Duets may conduce to steadiness, 
supposing, at least, one of the players to be a 
tolerable timist. It also teaches the Primo player 
to make good use of her left hand, which is often 
employed in a manner disconcerting to even 
advanced players. Duets being frequently ar- 
rangements of orchestral works, the left hand of 
the Primo has generally to play a distinct clarionet 
— perhaps — or tenor part, which is found trouble- 
some, though written in single notes. But for 
the reasons just adduced, the practice of Duets is 
not very beneficial. Nor can any works, not 
written for the Pianoforte, however interesting 
they may be, conduce to improvement, except 
in as far as they enlarge the circle of musical 
knowledge. 

BEADING NEW MUSIC. 

To promote the latter object, as extensive an 
acquaintance as possible should be made with 
compositions of merit, both new and old. The 
whole of the time devoted to music should not be 
employed in the practice of a single work, or of 
exercises : but unfamiliar music, less difficult 
than that which the pupil is engaged in practising, 
should be read during about a third of that time. 

When thoroughly prepared in a piece of music, 
the player should give her entire attention to 
each phrase — almost to each note — as she plays 
it, and must never anxiously anticipate any coming 
difficulty. But in endeavouring to read off new 
music, as soon as the nature of one bar is perceived, 
it is desirable, while playing it, to note in advance 
as much as the eye and memory can take in. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is hoped that the pupil will take every oppor- 
tunity of studying the composers quoted in 
the previous pages : — Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Hummel (mechanically the 
most improving of all), Mendelssohn, Chopin, and 
Stephen Heller ; to whom must be added Handel 
(in his Suites de Pieces), Scarlatti, Dussek, 
Sterndale Bennett, and the great and original 
genius, Schumann. Many interesting and admir- 
able compositions by others could be cited ; but 
the Pianoforte player, whose lot it might be to 
possess the works of a single author, would be 
rich in matter for the study of a life, if that author 
were Beethoven. 



THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
The performance of Israel in Egypt on Friday, the 27th 
of July, brought the Festival to a close, with an eclat 
similar to what was witnessed in 1859. This work, thanks 
to the Sacred Harmonic Society, has of late years taken 
deep possession of the public mind, and promises at no 
very distant time to rival the Messiah in popularity. In 
the whole Handelian repertoire there is nothing so ap- 
propriate as this gigantic production, for the exhibition of 
choral singing upon a large scale ; and those who occupied 
tlie fortunate seats in the transept, where the sounds were 
the best balanced, could but have listened to musical 
results of no common kind. Upon the choruses of the 
Israel the singers had bestowed considerable attention 
beforehand, especially those connected with the great 



